ROBESPIERRE
of the events that were taking place about him.
the flight to Varennes, he clamoured for the dethrone-
ment of the King. Under the Legislative Assembly he
became a Republican. The Convention saw him a
Montagnard. Thus, with sure and unfaltering steps, he
kept pace with the Revolution, never lagging behind it,
never outstripping it. On the i6th April, 1790, he
became president of the Jacobin Club. To the very end,
he remained a model Jacobin. (What makes it so hard
to understand the man is, first and foremost, that he
seems so little human. For a long time, he was no small
enigma to the more ardent apologists of the Revolution.
Danton, for all his vices and passions, was a thing of
flesh and blood. Robespierre was incorruptible, no
doubt. But his was the incorruptibility of a mineral, of
a diamond. The laws of ordinary humanity did not
seem to apply to him. He was the Jacobin Club's con-
ception of a man, as Michelet was the first to observe.
He was a walking abstraction. He thought of nothing,
cared for nothing, outside the Revolution. To that he
was devoted, body and soul. After all, he died for it.
He was a revolutionary, yet he was able to play the con-
servative at need, and he was pure, yet his purity did not
prevent him from yielding, contemptuously, in cases
where compromise was inevitable. He was the priest of
an unknown god, a god who would sometimes seem to
have revealed himself to him alone. \
'Unknown' is an apt description, for the conception
of the Revolution to which Robespierre bowed the knee
was by no means easy to understand. Like the rest of
them Robespierre had sung the hymn of Progress, set
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